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AMEBIOAN IHSTITUTB OF AB0HITE0T3. 

Segular, Meeting ofAiiguat 2(Z.— The ininiites of the last meet- 
ing being adppted, the Secretary read several int,ere3liDg commu- 
Qicabioo&.from distaot iiienibers. 

OalTerfc Yaaz (Obairman uf GommiLte^ od Public Lectures) 
then read the following report : 

Tear Opmmittee oo Lccturea have the. hunor to report : 

Architeotaral saccess, ia the highest sense of the term, is. 
depeodent not onlj on the merit of architect<i, but also on the 
capacity of the public to recognize such merit. A high stand- 
ard of popular criticism Iia:^ ever been au essential element in 
those eras of society whea Art. , has achieved its. greateat tri- 
umphs. It is, therefore, a moat important professional duty of 
those who have devoted, themselves to an art like architecture, 
whose developments are so intimately connected with the daJly 
afi^rs of men, to dififose as freely as possible the means of ac- 
qniriiig an intelligent judgment of architectural effects. To 
accomplish this. purpose, it is, doubtless, a legitimate exercise of 
architectural: skill and learning, not only to embody these quali- 
ties id works, bnt also by a judicious popular expositioa of. the 
inteatioa and principles of this art to enhance its dignity and 
value in. the minds of a.public hitherto but little qualified to 
encourage the highest architectural effort and appreciate the 
noblest architecture aims. Moreover, your committee are 
deeply impressed with the fact that it is a matter of simple jus- 
tice to onrselvesto attract public attention to architecture, as a 
Ivoing art and practical science, to invite a general inquiry into 
the motives' of composition, and especially to free ourselves 
&om the popular imputation of working from mere whim and 
superficial taste rather than from the immutable laws of beauty 
and truth, 

in fortherance of these important objects, we present the fol- 
lowing scheme for a series of seven public lectures to be deli- 
vered next winter by mepibers of the Institute of Architects : 

Introductory : The architecture of our time and country, its 
condition and needs. 

1. On Church Architecture : the value of precedent, and the 
modifications rendered necessary by modern usages, 

2, On Public Civil Architecture : expressions of nationality 
or of state and municipal dignity, how embodied in it. 

8, On Domestic City Architecture : the necessities of to-day, 
how they affect it, and how high Art should make itself felt 
in it. 

4, On Domestic Country Architecture. 

6, Oa Monumental Architecture (in the popular use of the 
terna) : how appropriate sentirnent should be expressed by 
form, and the urgent necessity of such expression in memorial 
stmctures. 

6. On the Architectural Arrangement of Streets : with a 
view to harmony and the empliasis of public buildings. 

It has been thought that such lectures should not involve so 
much of- high artistic criticism and seathetics, should not be so 
mnch controversial discourses on style. and design, as essays di- 
rectly bearing on the practice of architecture in all those 
branches which appeal to the personal interests and dmly sym- 
pathies of the public. To this and other ends, it is respectfully 
submitted : that the historical element, so essential in all archi- 
tectural discourses, should be made plainly inductive to the all 
important question of the architecture of the present day ; that 



at the proper time a carefully prepared programme of our in- 
tentions be inserted in the public prints, and that all other 
means of publication which, with a due regard to the dignity of 
the subject and the senousuess of our motives, may seem to the 
Lecture committee proper to attract general interest and atten- 
tion, be resorted to under the, advice and consent of the Insti- 
tute ; that whatever pictorial illustrations, whether by photo- 
graphs, diagrams or otherwise, may by each lecturer be deemed 
necessary to the proper exposition of his discourse, be produced 
at the expense of the Institute ; this expense, as well as all 
others incident to the delivery of the lectures to be defrayed 
out of the pecuniary proceeds of the undertaking. In this con- 
nection it is recommended that the Lecture committee be em- 
powered to employ a photographer to prepare such illustrations 
as may be cooside,red necessary, and to arrange any other tech- 
nical details t^at may be required. 

Inasmuch as this conrse of lectures is to express the senti- 
ment of this Institute as a body, it is suggested that each lec- 
ture, previous to public delivery, be read before the Institute, 
and submitted to debate and approval. 

It is also recommended that the apportionment of these lec- 
tures be determined at once by ballot, the subject to be given 
oat, and the member receiving the gi*eatest number of votes be 
formally notified of the fact, and in the name of the Institute 
requested to undertake the part assigned him without undue 
hesitation. By accepting the task and setting about it with 
eartiestness and simplicity of purpose, he will confer a direct 
benefit on his profession. 

It is especially urged by your committee that the drafts of 
these lectures be prepared at once, and be presented to the In- 
stitute at the earliest possible day, so that the whole series may 
be fully digested in time for the winter season, 

Caltbrt Taux, 
FBBDEmo Diaper, 
Hbnkt Van Bedkt, 
Committee, on Public Lecpure». 

After some debate, the above Report was adopted, and the 
ballot being taken, the following gentlemen were chosen to 
deliver the several lectures : 

Introductory, . , . , Bichd. Upjohn or Chas. Babcock. 

1. Church Architecture, . . L. Eidliiz or Henry Dudley. 

2. Public Civil " . . Thos. U.Walter or J. Eenwick, jr. 

3. Domestic City " . . A. GHlman or J. C. TITells. 

4. " Country " . , C, Yaux or E. M. Upjohn. 

6. Monumental " . . J. "W. Mould or H. Van Brunt. 
6. Street " . . E. M. Hunt or D. Lienan. 

Upon motion, the Secretary was requested to furnish to each 
of the above members, elected, a copy of the Eeport, and to 
desire, their concurrence. 

The d^ign of a seal for the Institution, furnished by H, Dud- 
ley, was adopted, and the author was requested to take in charge 
the execution of the same. 

The President then arose, to . fulfill the piUnfnl duty of an- 
nouncing the decease of J. W. Priest, who died on the 28d day 
of July. In him the Institute had lost one of its most valua- 
ble members, and the community one of the best of men. The 
discharge of this duty was doubly painful, it being the first 
death that the Institute had to record ; Mr. Upjohn felt assured 
that each and every member would be deeply affected by his loss. 

Calvert Yaux then read the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 
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Wherem, The Institute having beeu informed cJf the death 
of John W. Priest, one of its members, therefore 

Jiesohed^ That tlie lastitute expresses and desires to put npon 
record its sincere regret at the loss of one, who, professionally 
and personally, was higlily esteemed by his brethren of this 
body. 

After a discuasicin on cnpyriglit of Arcbitectnral designs, tlie 
meeting adjourned to Tuesday, Sept. Sth. 
By order, 

E. M. HiTHT, Secretary, 

foreign 'iortesponbem, Items, ttt. 

Itai.t. — The statue of Venus, lately found in Rome, and 
whicli is said to be the most beautiful antique statue that has 
been exhumed for a hundred years, has become the property of 
a Russian.— The Oampana collection is to remain in Europe, 
the Spanish Government, according to late Qccoonts, being in 
negotiation for its purchase. The Marqais Oampana was, as 
our readers know, a defaulter to the Papal government, and to 
reimburse itself, the government seized his collection. It is said 
that the conditions of its confi^ation permit the collection to 
be sold, and if it can be sold at an advance upon the govern- 
meniV claim, the balance is to go to its former owner. The 
negotiations with the Spanish government are said to favor this 
object. The suggestion to purchase the Cainpana collection for 
this country was a somewhat grand idea, and it was not impos- 
sible that some wealthy man might have carried it out, for 
grand ideas occasionally provoke grand freaks. But we had no 
faith in it. Now that the opportunity is gone, however, other 
good and noble ideas remain to stimulate ambition of this sort. 
Let somebody present a complete set of statues, consisting of 
the finest examples of Greek Art, to our public schools; or, what 
is still better, erect some original design in sculpture, on one of 
our thoroughfare?, not of a military character or of any quasi 
patriot, but a subject of ideal import to commemorate some- 
thing besides mere personal glory, and prove that our times 
cherisli other ideas than that of the deification of success. Our 
public ta-te, so far as one can get at it through public Art, is 
half Egyptian, and the other half like that of the ancient Ro- 
mans, who stole or bnught the symbols of their diviniiies from 
the Greeks, Roman Art being scarcely more than busts and 
statnes of deified emperors. — " Certain people in society," says 
a correspondent, " appear to great advantage when they are in 
a bellicose condition; leisure or rep:)se with them begets apa- 
thy. Tlie Italians, among naticms, are such a people. Italian 
Art and literature prospered only when the country was torn 
to pie«es by internal dissension; they were born out of the 
agonies of strife as is most strikingly apparent in the career of 
Dante. Italy, according to one of its best historians, has passed 
through 7,200 revolutions, and has exhibited the horrors of over 
700 massacres, and this, too, without including the butc'-eiies 
of the late war. For one, I am quite content to have Italy in a 
state of confusion. I wish that its duchies and kingdoms might 
be let alone, and that a constant rivalry might be kept up one 
with another, and constant fighting, too. The Greeks were cut 
up into little states, always opposed to each other, and so were 
the middle-aged Italians, and do not the noblest feeling and 
tlioughts of mankind reflect themselves in the Greek and Italian 
art and literature ? This modern principle of centralization, 
whether illustrated by a republican confederation or by an 



imperial despotism, is a bad one ; ^ates, like individuals, ict 
and appear best wlien thrown upon their own respohisibility. 
.... So far as Xrt Is concerned, there is a 'change tiEdcilig "pthcb 
in Italy. Instead of jiersistiiig ^n f-feebly fmiratliig 'the 'g^atid 
style of the old masters, the Italian artists, like sensible pfiwH- 
gals, wtio find they can waste but not make an itah'eri&tn^, 
are reforming by comiDg down td the World of life, 'ttattire, 
and feeling around them. They are falling fnto'thfe worTd-pi^- 
vailing taste for ffenre subjects, anecdotes oil canvas, ptetty 
conceits, incidents of humor or pathos on a small scale, ^tid % 
Wide range of historical facts. This change of aim is, do'u'btleE^ 
due to the influx of wealthy foreigriere Intd Italy, and^to jgreat 
success of foreign resident artists. 1 would not iassert thtit thfs 
low6r style (>f Art is in itself noble ; far from it. I mean wnly 
to iiint at the prospective advantage to the Italian artist of & 
change of aim, that change which is marked by casting aside 'a 
superstitious and vatn competition with ancient genius, for th'e 
actual condition and sympathies of the present day, which, 
whatever may be its standard of beauty or truth, the artiirt is 
obliged to reflect by his art, in oi-der to be recngtiized how br 
hereafter." 

Pabis. — That honored veteran of European sciience, Hurti- 
bbldt, is to have ia statue placed to his memory in tbd b^ls 6t 
Versailles. Thd execution of the work has bden intrusted Co 
M. Dumont, the author of the noble figure that snrmoilDtd tire 
column of the Bastile. — It is said tliat picture sales in Farid tii^ 
becoming rarer and rarer, owing, perhaps, more to lack df put*- 
chasers than to any deficiency of supply, or if not to a lack olf 
buyers, to an absence of that quality of art which tempts them 
to buy. Certain it is that good works of art bring high prices, 
and that mediocre works, the innumerable transcripts of still 
life, animals and trifling sentiments, are becoming of less ao* 
connt. Genuine old masters and popular favoritesj however, 
still seduce amateurs into opening their ptirsiss. ABo'saBoh- 
heur, "Sheep at Pasture," a small work, dnll and hekvy ito 
effect, says a French critic, was sold at anction lately tor th« 
sum of 4,500fr. Notliing but the excessive scarcity of this kdy'S 
works can acconnt for the high piices they bring, f'reiibliineii' 
do not seem to covet her works so ferdciously as the En^lidh or 
the Dutch. Of the old masters, a sketch by Rubens, dalled 
" The Triumph of the Church," brought 7,900?., And a Riberii^ 
"The Strolling Musician," 2,700f. — Among the deaths of ©tni- 
nent persons in France, that of A«hille Ootlas is not the last to 
be noticed. Oollas was the inventor of a machine b-y which 
reduced duplicates of classic statues are made^ s6 that the copi^ 
preserve the spirit and perfect prdportions of the originals. 
The Oollas reductions are famous. It is by this mechanical pro- . 
cess that we have the beautiful bronze copies of the best Greek 
statues, also of the works of the middle ages that al6ne, as 
copies, satisfy the admirer of these master- pieces. Collas^ at the 
commencement of his career, oonstructed a machine for numis- 
matic engraving, otherwise called medallion engraving, whioh 
was the first attempt in this branch of art. He also, it is said, 
engraved for the pontifical government a bankbill that could 
uot possibly be counterfeited. Having been the instrument for 
popularizing Art through true copies of the best sculpture the 
world has seen, Oollas is entitled to the name of a great edn^- 
cator 'of the people. "We have only to add that the Oollas 
rednoi^ons in plaster, marble or bronze, and of all sizes froni onis 
to six feet high, are easily procured, and at fair prloesj and that 
as statues or statuettes representiiSg antique sculpture, they are 
the only ones worth having. — The Paris Exhibition of works of 



